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To know the cause why music was ordained 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
TAMING oF THE SHREW. 
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We think it our duty to invite attention to the letter of Mr. Warren, 
on the want of classification of the Musical works in the Bririse Museum. 
It contains many choice productions of the most eminent composers, which are 
so ill-assorted and badly catalogued, as to be almost inaccessible. We are fully 
persuaded that those to whom the control of this institution is intrusted, are 
anxious to provide by all means in their power, for the accommodation of the 
public ; and that it is only necessary to point out this evil, to induce them to apply 
to ita prompt and effectual remedy. They have already taken great pains so to 
dispose the treasures of the literary and scientific department as to lay them 
open to ready reference ; but the inquiries of the Musical reader for the favorite 
object of his admiration and research, are too often disappointed. The Musical 
student in most great cities on the Continent, and more especially in Germany, has 
no such difficulties to contend with ; whatever is most worthy of his attention is 
carefully stored up for him in the public libraries, and is easily to be found. May 
not this circumstance alone in some measure account for the superior proficiency of 
our accomplished neighbours in much that appertains to a real knowledge of the 
art? We trust that the temperate and well-founded complaints of our corres- 
pondent, may be speedily redressed, by the appointment of some competent 
person to superintend the arrangement of musical works in the Museum, and also 
to make such additions to them from time to time, as the credit of the institution, 


and the convenience of the public, may be fairly thought to require. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


MUSIC IN PARIS 1n 1837 (continued from p. 243.) 
[ Ella’s Musical Sketches. MS.) 


Despite the immense labour bestowed on the finale to the fourth act of the 
Huguenots, the music of the last and fifth still bears the imprint of that attention 
to histrionic and scenic illusion which, in my opinion, invests this production of 
Meyerbeer with a charm other works do not possess in the same degree of scholar- 
ship and fidelity of adaptation. 

After a gloomy 6-8 allegro in F minor, of short duration, a suspense of dominant 
harmony resolves to F major, on the beginning of a Minuetto maestoso, which, at 
the rising of the curtain, we behold is danced, in stately gait, by the Protestant 
nobles and their ladies assembled at the Hotel de Sens, to celebrate the marriage of 
Marguerite and Henry of Valois. The progress of this dance is suddenly arrested 
by the “ alarm bell,” to which all present listen with surprise, but unconscious of 
its import, the respective diversions of all parties are resumed : this signal again 
suspends the dance, and again the minuetto is resumed, finally leading toa gavotte. 
The repetition of the bell striking the bar with the dominant sound, cleverly as it 
is contrived in its first position, is here, in my opinion, an error; the second alarm 
leads one naturally to expect an inquiry, but the cause unheeded, and the gaieties 
resumed with the utmost unconcern, is rather straining a dramatic consistency 
for a superfluous musical contrivance? Meyerbeer, however, has not neglected 
the character of the age, in his minuetto and gavotte: they are the very type of 
the dignified and courtly personages who figure away in the dance. 

At the final cadence of the gavotte, Raoul precipitates himself into the ball- 
room, with ghastly look, his garments stained with blood, and in a recitative 
informs the affrighted nobles now crowding around him, 


«« Des assassins gagés les hordes merutriéres 
Seront ici dans un instant !” 


In an air, with an intermediate pedal dominant, the bass and melody moving in 
octaves, Raoul describes, in a sombre tone of voice, the attack of the assassins 
goaded by the chiefs crying out, 

«* Frappez, frappez! Dieu les a condamnés !” 

Exhibiting the blood on his garments, the nobles unwilling to credit the death 

of Coligny, Raoul, with heart-rending appeal, exclaims, 


** Amis, voila son sang ! 
Maintenant doutez-vous encore ? ” 


The music is dramatic in accompaniment, but has no interest in its melodic 
form. An energetic allegro to this scene is sung by Raoul, the nobles joining as 


chorus, 
“ Aux armes! 4 la vengeance!” 


The women pale with fright, the men exasperated, and with swords drawn, now 
quit the apartment in the greatest disorder. The scene changes to a view of 
cloisters leading to a church in the back ground, to which Protestant women and 
— are running in great consternation to seek refuge at the foot of their 
altar, 

An appropriate symphony, consisting of an agitato 6-8, in A minor, is played 
until the arrival of Marcel, exhausted with loss of blood, followed by Raoul and 
Valentine, mutually explain in a recitative of considerable length. St. Nevers, it 
appears, is slaughtered by the assassins, and Valentine thus released from matri- 
monial ties, now abjures her religion to espouse Raoul! The latter struggling in 
vain to reject the offer, that she might not risk her life with his sect, finally con- 
sents to allow Marcel to perform the ceremony of their marriage. At the moment 
of the three kneeling, is heard an attack on the church, and the women chaunting 
the chorale! Marcel then gives the couple his solemn benediction, accompanied 
by a “ clarinette basse” obligato. Three stanzas are sung in E flat minor, com- 
mon time, Marcel the bass, beginning with a solo “d’une voiw grave et severe,” 
seconded by the other voices in a trite phrase in the major tonic, expressive of 
pure love and religious humility! Interrupting the termination of the third stanza, 
is a new and very beautiful effect. ‘The chorale heard pp, sung by the soprani in 
the church in B major, the above three sustaining throughout the primal key E 
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flat, (becoming a major third, D sharp,) the basses in the orchestra having the 
tonic B, tremolando, pp, this disposition occasions an enharmonic transition at 
once grateful to the ear and strikingly new in treatment! 

Now the work of slaughter proceeds with redoubled zeal. An allegro feroce, 
with four crotchets in each bar strongly accented, accompany the attacks of the 
Catholics, who address the affrightened people in the church, “ Abjurez, Hugue- 
nots, ou mourez ! The people still chaunt, the attacks continue, and after a 
melange of fragments of the Catholic chorus with the chorale, the sounds die 
away, and the three Protestants in the cloisters with despair, mutter to each other, 

*« Tis ne chantent plus,” 
A profound silence now succeeds, which is broken by the declaration of Marcel’s 
faith in the protection of heaven tA grand allegro in E flat, terminates this trio, 
which Marcel opens with enthusiasm, expressive of the security of his faith ; the 
other voices join in unison. The melody is flowing, and continued with increased 
interest, with modulations effective and natural, with a superfluous quantity of ten 
harps employed in the orchestra, intended to enforce the impression of “ Celestial 
harps” alluded to in the poetry! The assassins are heard, in the progress of this 
trio, to attack the Grille leading to the cloisters, and on forcing their entrance, 
address their chorus “ Abjurez” in discords to each of the three Protestants, 
offering the Cross of Lorraine and white scarf, which are scornfully rejected ! 
The soldiers become more infuriated, the Protestants more firm ; and in reply to 
bursts of fury on a succession of discords, the Protestants boldly offer their breasts 
to the points of the daggers, singing— 
** Dieu nous guide et marche avec nous.” 

on the first two bars of the chorale ff, modulating half a note higher at each repe- 
tition. The latter momentarily overawe by their firmness the attempts of the 
assassins, but are finally overpowered and dragged through the Grille, when 
reports of firing are heard in rapid succession, The musical treatment of this 
scene is worthy of remark. The Catholic chorus is concocted with trumpets sup- 
ported by abrupt harmonies, crude and novel, depicting the savage ferocity of 
the assassins, beautifully contrasted by the zealous fervour expressed in the flow- 
ing canto of the Protestants. 

The finale calls for no particular notice of its music, which merely consists 
of the chorus of Catholic soldiers inciting each other to acts of bloodshed. The 
scene represents a view of Paris, with Raoul, Marcel, and Valentine mortally 
wounded, and the streets strewed with bodies of the slaughtered. Divested of 
this last scene of horror, too dreadful to dwell upon, there are many situations in 
the drama of this opera of novel interest, giving rise to musical treatment, which 
may confidently be asserted has expanded the boundary of science. 

he analysis of a standard modern opera, I have preferred to writing a general 
account of French dramatic music, since it must the better convey to the English 
musician how much is demanded of the composer to satisfy a public, whose taste is 
formed in listening to a style of composition as much in advance of every other 
school in dramatic consistencies, as it undoubtedly is in the perfection of its exe- 
cution. A work of greater genius “ Giullaume Tell,’ must, sooner or later, be 
heard on the Italian stage in England, but the chance is very remote which would 
offer sufficient resources in any establishment in this country, to execute the intri- 
cate concerted music of “ Les Huguenots.”. It cannot be said to deserve the com- 
pliment so justly due to the chef-d’euvre of Rossini, which adorns the same 
repertoire ; “combining the fervor of the Italian, the stern character of the 
German, and the dramatic excellencies of the French schools.” Yet every 
musician who has perused my analysis of the situations treated by Meyerbeer, 
must honestly declare that “Les Huguenots” is an extraordinary musi 
curiosity. Its execution and the mise en scene, were the result of six months 
rehearsal, and an expenditure in obedience to poet and musician ;—think of this 
friends and countrymen, Balfe and Barnet. Well may every European composer 
desire to place his chef-d’euvre in the archives of the National Upera of France, 
and share the honors of a Gluck, Spontini, Auber, and Rossini ! 
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ON THE UTILITY OF RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES, AND OF AD- 
MITTING MUSIC AND EXTERNAL MAGNIFICENCE IN PLACES 
OF DEVOTION. 


Ir all men were enlightened by education and philosophy, and at all hours ac- 
tuated by the principles of reason, it would be unnecessary to have recourse to 
external objects in producing devout and virtuous affections. But as there must 
always be a great majority, who, from the want of opportunities or capacities for 
improvement, are weak and ignorant; and as even among the wise and learned 
there are none who are constantly exempted from the common infirmities of human 
nature, it becomes expedient to devise modes of operating on the soul through the 
medium of the senses. It was for this reason, that in all great communities the 
officers and offices of religion have been surrounded with whatever is calculated to 
rouse the attention, to interest the heart, to strike the eye, and to elevate the ima- 
gination. 

I cannot help thinking, therefore, that those well-meaning reformers, who wish 
to divest religion of external splendour, are unacquainted with the nature of man, 
or influenced by narrow motives, They mean, perhaps, to spiritualize every 
thing, and the purpose is laudable ; but they know not, or they consider not, that 
ordinary spirits, such as are those of the vicious and vulgar, are most easily and 
effectually touched by the instrumentality of exterior and material objects. He 
who wishes to penetrate to the recesses of the vulgar mind, will succeed better by 
the co-operation of the eyes and the ears, than merely by addressing the ra~ 
tional faculty. 

An idea may be formed of the potency of sounds and sights, unassisted by rea- 
son, if we contemplate their effect in war. The drum, the fife, the habiliments of 
a soldier, the flag, and all the pomp and parade of military transactions, contribute, 
perhaps more than any sense of duty, or any native or acquired sentiments of 
bravery, to lead on the embattled phalanx even to the cannon’s mouth. It is 
something operating in the mind in a similar manner, which most easily bows the 
stubborn knee of the hardened offender, and subdues to softness the steely heart, 
on which no force of argument could of itself stamp an impression. There are 
few who cannot hear or see, but many who cannot understand. All can feel a 
powerful stroke on the fancy or passions, but few, in comparison, are affected by 
the most perfect syllogism. 

Music, therefore, poetry, painting, and architecture, may very reasonably be 
associated as auxiliaries of Reason, an empress, whose subjects are rebellious. 
And I cannot help thinking, that they who repudiate all ornament, and all the 
modes of affecting the senses of the vulgar in the offices of religion, as indecent, 
impious, or improper, do not recollect the temple of Solomon, but suffer their 
good sense to be overpowered in this instance by the zeal of a barbarous fanati- 
cism. 

The offices of religion where music and artificial embellishments are admitted, 
become so alluring, that those who would never think of their more serious duties, 
are often invited by them to the church, and gradually converted. Like the rake 
of antiquity, who mingled in the audience of a philosopher with a design tofridi- 
cule him, but who was made a convert before his departure, many of the loose 
and profligate votaries of vice have been enticed by the music and afterwards 
— by the sermon, which they intended to slight, and perhaps had begun to 

eride. 

The processions and pompous formalities of religion, however exploded in the 
warmth of reformation as papisticai relics, are certainly useful in the community, 
when they are not suffered to exceed the bounds of moderation. They were 
esteemed and observed in ancient Athens and ancient Rome, by those who loved 
and enjoyed liberty in its fullest extent. They were found to aggrandize the ma- 
jesty of empire, to inspire a generous enthusiasm into the minds of the people, and 
to furnish them with an amusement, not only innocent and improving, but attended 
with a very high and satisfactory pleasure. None can detest popery more than my- 
self ; but yet it appears to me, that many of the splendid and august scenes which 
that persuasion admits, are highly useful, if considered only as furnishing a harmless 
entertainment to the lower orders of mankind. What charms can a London car- 
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man, chairman, hackney-coachman, fish-woman, and all the numerous tribes of the 
lowest class, find in an English meeting or a church? but they would be delighted, 
and very powerfully affected, with the grandeur and solemnity of a Romish pro- 
cession. As we have noallurements adapted to their ignorant and rude minds, they 
spend the Sunday at an ale-house,‘even at the next door to the church, without a wish 
to enter the consecrated place. All that passes there is above their comprehension. 
They are but little removed from the state of the brutes, and they must remain 
so; for there is nothing, in the only places in which they have an opportunity of 
instruction, to strike their imaginations, and penetrate, through the passage of the 
senses, to the shrine of the dormant soul. 

It is true, indeed, that we admit music in the established church ; but it is also 
true, that it isin general a kind of music which is little better than discord to 
the vulgar ear. For in the metropolis, where chiefly organs are to be found, the 
performers are too fond of showing their powers of execution, and seldom play 
those simple tunes which alone can affect the minds of the simple and uninformed 

There has been mnch conversation on the subject of adorning St, Paul's cathe- 
dral with the productions of the pencil. Many artists. it is said, have offered to 
contribute the efforts of their ingenuity. Some scruples have arisen to impede 
the design. In this age they cannot be puritanical. I really think that the 
admission of paintings in the church, under due regulations, would produce a 
desirable effect on the morals of the lower classes. But if painting is not to be 
admitted, there surely can be no objection to sculpture. Westminster Abbey is 
crowded with monuments ; and I will venture to predict that our posterity will see 
St. Paul’s equally honoured. I hope the event will not take place so late as to. 
—_— such artists as Bacon, or, if painting is admitted, such as Reynolds and 

est, 

With an union of architecture, poetry, music, and painting, we may exclaim 
with Bruyére:— Que de magnificence et de dignité dans le culte divin! que 
d’élévation dans les Pseaumes! que de majesté dans les chants! que de pompe 
dans les solemnités! tout édifie et tout annonce la présence du Saint des Saints,”— 


Knox's Essays. 





MEMOIR OF C, F, ZELTER. 


Cart Friepricn Zevrer, the master of the celebrated Mendelssohn, was born 
at Berlin, in 1758. His father, a Saxon, had him instructed during his child- 
hood and youth in various elegant, as well as useful, acquirements. Engaged in 
the cultivation of his mind, for which purpose he attended the Joachimsthal Col- 
lege, he had already attained his seventeenth year, when he was articled to his 
father’s business, that of a builder. Hitherto he had not shown much inclination 
for music, and had manifested but tittle attention to the instruction he received on 
the pianoforte and organ, from a Berlin organist. 

After a tedious and painful illness by which he was attacked in his eighteenth 
year, an extraordinary passion for music all at once sprung up in him, But as 
at this period nearly the whole of his time was devoted to his professional pursuits, 
the evening alone was left to him to satisfy his thirst for harmony. Thus whole 
nights were frequently spent in copying music, and in practising the vioun and 
pianoforte. This enjoyment, however, was but of short duration, for his instructor 
in the latter instrument could no longer attend him ; and, fearing that such constant 
and unwearied application might injure his health, his father endeavoured to check 
his voluntary studies. But this did not stop his progress, for as he was now de- 
prived of his instruments, he began to compose, for which purpose only pen, ink, 
and paper were necessary. He had no rules, and being governed only by his fancy, 
his deficiency in the knowledge of composition was constantly manifesting -itself, 
and having no acquaintance with scientific musicians, he had no means of gaining 
information through the medium of conversation ; he, therefore procured some 
scores of Emanuel Bach and Hasse, the study of which showed him the impor- 
tance of order and unity in composition, and taught him how to preserve a constant 
flow of melody in the middle parts. 

Now, however, his health actually began to sink under his exertions, and the 
many privations to which his earnest application subjected him, His thoughts 
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were exclusively devoted to the art by which he was enamoured, and all else was: 
neglected. His business was neglected for it, and his health ruined. His father 
again remonstrated, and the young enthusiast renewed his promises of obedience ; 
he for some days took more sleep, and paid more attention to his affairs ; but in 
less than a month relapsed into his former habits, though he did also attend to his 
drawing, his geometry, and other business ; but at the same time prosecuted his 
musical studies with all the ardour which his little remaining strength would 
rmit, 

”* the year 1783, having completed his probationary architectural drawing, he 
was admitted among the number of master-builders. And now, for the first time, 
he received lessons, in counterpoint, from M. Fasch. “I have,” he himself states, 
“madeas much use of this excellent instruction as I possibly could, in the midst 
of my other occupations. To this worthy M. Fasch I am entirely indebted for 
whatever merit many of my compositions may possess.” 

After alluding to three themas with variations of his composition, published at Ber- 
lin, and many songs, scattered in various publications, he adds, “ I have besides com- 
posed several pieces of music for particular occasions. The best among these are a 
cantata upon the death of the Emperor Freiderich II. in the year 1787, and another 
cantata upon the birthday of a beloved mother in the year 1793. A variety of 
single arias and scenas, many of which I can scarcely even recollect, are not to be 
taken intoaccount. The concerto for the tenor which I composed, in the year 
1780, if it has merit, has on the other hand many faults, and is not theoretically 
correct. All the rest of my musical works are studies, consisting of fugued choral 
pieces and fugues, which I have never considered worthy of preservation. if I 
should hereafter be enabled to devote more time to my beloved art, I hope to in- 
demnify the Friends of my Muse, if any such there be, for those works which 
from precipitance, or without any blame attaching to me, have already been 
brought before the public.” 

Thus far only, M. Gerber states, “‘ extend the particulars which M, Zelter had 
the kindness to furnish me with in 1793. But it is necessary to add a few explana- 
tory observations. For the benefit of such of my readers who have no other idea of 
a master-builder, than that he must be begirt with a leathern apron, and armed 
with a trowel, I must remind them, in the first place, that M. Zelter’s tools con- 
sisted solely in a case of drawing instruments and a pen; and that no one can 
have any conception of his great, his important occupations, who has not had an 
opportunity of witnessing the solid taste, the grandeur and splendour, of the 
architecture of Berlin.” How many an artist might, with a feeling of shame, 
look upon this pattern of activity, who, day after day, superintended the building 
of various great edifices ; yet, nevertheless, ever bore in mind, with reference to 
music, the words of Horace, nulla dies sine linea. In order also to be as useful 
as possible when his fatiguing professional duties of the day were completed, he in 
his hours of relaxation, joined the singing academy of M. Fasch, and became one 
- its most active members ; indeed, it may be said that he was M. Fasch’s right 

and. 

And when, in the year 1797, M. Gerber revisited Berlin, M. Zelter singly, at 
the pianoforte, directed the whole, while M. Fasch, then become aged and infirm, 
was most commonly a silent listener in one corner of the room. And this school, 
or society, performed before MM. Naumann, Himmel, and other {distinguished 
composers, one of Naumann’s learned compositions written for them, (a Latin 
psalm), and a part of Fasch’s masterpiece for four choirs. In the same year, too, 
M. Zelter conducted Graun’s Jd Jesu at the Opera House, in which the 
choruses were sung by the united members of Fasch’s society: the orchestra 
coasieted of the members of the Royal Chapel, and the best amateurs in 

erlin, 

The following are the titles of M. Zelter’s detached papers and compositions. 
On the representation of Gluck’s opera, Alceste, at the Berlin Opera House, from 
the letters of an artist, published in the fifth number of the journal entitled 
Deutschland, Berlin, 1796. After many interesting observations upon the 
dramatic treatment of the story by Calsabigi, he remarks, ‘the conductor of the 
opera should always have the right to wield the helm of the vessel, because he is 
more likely to enter into the beauties of an excellent poem, than a poet is to under- 
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stand any thing of music, even what is meant by a dissonance.” Analysis of a 
scene from Benda’s Romeo and Julie, in the first volume of the Lyceum of the 
Fine Arts. Berlin, 1797-8. Dance and aria from the opera Awvur, with varia- 
tions for the pianoforte—La Malade, piece caracteristique pour le Clavecin— 
Schiller’s Ode an die Freude, ( Ode to Joy ), for the pianoforte. Seize chorales 
composées par MM. Reichardt, Giirrlich, Zelter, &c. Trinklied (Drinking 
Song) of K. Miichler. Twelve songs with pianoforte accompaniment. The 
following greater vocal productions also are quoted in Rellstab’s catalogue. 
Aria di Bravura: Grato Flauto, &c., p. Soprano con Flauto concertato, 
Rondo a 6; Dove sei, mia bella nice, &c., p. Soprano con Flauto concertato. 
Fragment from Wieland’s Serafine in score; all of which were already written 
about the year 1790; and another of the same description from his celebrated can- 
tata, already alluded to, on the death of the emperor Friederich II. 

The following works of his also have appeared in print: —Memoir of Carl Fre- 
derich Christian Fasch, by C. F. Zelter, with a portrait; Berlin, 1801. Another 
set of twelve songs with pianoforte accompaniment. Der Zaucher, (the Diver), 
by Schiller, for the pianoforte. Collection of ballads and songs: books 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Johanna Sebus, for several voices, with pianoforte. He subsequently collected 
his gems of songs and arias of every description, and published them in numbers. 
There is also a Ze Deum of his composition. ‘ 

In 1809, Zelter was appointed, by the King, professor of music at the Berlin 
academy of arts and sciences; and as a proof that it was not a mere empty title 
conferred upon him, the King called him the very same year to Konigsberg, to 
attempt the revival of a taste for church music, which had sunk to a very low ebb ; 
a task for which he was eminently qualified. At the commencement of this year, 
too, a new society had been formed at Berlin, consisting of about twenty-four 
male members of the singing academy, under the name of Die Liedertafel, (the 
Vocal Club), of which Zelter was president. The members were divided into twq 
bodies of tenors, and two of basses; they assembled once a month, and sang their 
songs, the poetry and music being of their own production, their president making 
his remarks on them. In fact, it was a revival, in a much improved form, of the 
guild of the old German “ meister-singer,” and did no little credit to the state of 
cultivation, and the attainments of the dilettanti of Berlin. 

M. Zelter died in 1832. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE OPERA. 


On the subject of the present state of the opera, in this as well as in other 
countries, it may be remarked in general, that, in proportion as the musical part 
of this entertainment has acquired an ascendancy, the poetical and dramatic part 
has declined. ‘* Whenever music aspires to the a over poetry in a 
drama,” says Metastasio, “she destroys both that and herself.”—“ Modern 
music,” he adds, “ has rebelled against poetry ; and neglecting true expression, 
and regarding all attention to words as downright slavery, has indulged herself, in 
spite of common sense, in every sort of caprice and extravagance ; making the 
theatre no longer resound with any other applause than that which is given, to 
displays of execution, with the vain inundation of which she has hastened her own 
disgrace, after having first occasioned that of the mangled, disfigured, and ruined 
drama, Pleasures which are unable to gratify the mind, or touch the heart, are 
of short duration ; for though men may suffer themselves to be easily captivated 
by unexpected physical sensations, they do not for ever renounce the use of their 
reasoning faculties.” What was the case in Italy, in Metastasios time, is the 
case in England, as well as in Italy, now. Sense is sacrificed to sound. Music is 
degraded into a gratification of the ear, instead of being regarded as a language 
capable of exalting the sentiment, and deepening the passion of the drama. No 
man of genius will suffer his poetry to be made the vehicle for unmeaning sing- 
song ; hence the opera is left in the hands of playwrights, and, with few excep- 
tions, is looked upon by people of sense and reflection as a slight and fi rivolous 
amusement, unworthy of serious notice. What can show more clearly the false 
position in which the opera is placed than the practice of encores? An air or 
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duet may be a soliloquy, or a dialogue of strong passion or deep interest ; and who, 
that enters ever so little into the spirit of the scene, would think of having such a 
soliloquy or dialogue over again? Who would call on Macbeth to clutch a second 
time the air-drawn dagger, or on his sleeping wife again to show the fearful work- 
ings of remorse in her distempered mind, because, in the one case or the other, 
the actor exhibited a fine piece of declamation? And yet there is hardly a tragic 
opera in which such absurdites do not pass current. Such absurdities, however, 
have not always passed current on the opera stage. What would Gluck have said, 
after the pathetic parting scene between his Orpheus and Erudyce, had they been 
called upon to go through it again, or had Orpheus been desired to recommence, 
for the gratification of the audience, his passionate lamentations for the loss of his 
beloved? Far from considering such an encore as a compliment, the great com- 
poser would either have reproached himself with the feebleness of his musical ex- 
pression, or else set down the audience as greater brutes than those which Orpheus 
was able to move by the sound of his lyre. In regard to the performers, an encore, 
especially in an interesting and impassioned scene, if a compliment to the singer, 
is truly a reproach to the actor. 

The restoration of the opera to its place as an important as well as a delightful 
branch of the drama requires the co-operation of a musician possessed of sound 
views respecting the objects of his art, and capable of rendering all its resources 
subservient to the purposes of dramatic expression and effect, with a poet of con- 
genial spirit, gifted with distinguished genius, and yet not afraid to commit him- 
self by an association with a genius equal to his own. [If it is supposed that music, 
by being thus employed as one of the dialects of the drama, will lose its own pecu- 
liar charms, that apprehension may be relieved by considering whether the music 
of the Orfeo of Gluck, the Don Giovanni of Mozart, the Fidelio of Beethoven, 
and the Oberon of Weber, is more or less beautiful than that of the Straniera, 
the Anna Bolena, the Lucia di Lammermoor, the Parisina, and the other pretty 
productions of the day. ‘The dramatic pieces at present set to music by our com- 
posers are generally trash ; and our composers are aware that it is so, but say, in 
self-defence, that they cannot get anything better. But let them show that good 
poetry runs no hazard of being degraded or destroyed in their hands, and it can 
hardly be doubted that they will obtain it. As to our musical performers, they 
will perforce become actors as well as singers, when they find that good acting, as 
much as good singing, is essential to their success. 

There is no want either of dramatic talent or of musical talent in England. But 
it requires the co-operation of these two kinds of talent, in a degree which does not 
exist at pet to produce results which will be at all satisfactory to the growing 
taste and intelligence of the public.— Hogarth’s Musical Drama. 





REVIEWS. 


Forty-eight Organ Trios for Two Claviers and the Pedals, composed by Frederick 
Schneider.—Novet10o. 


The work before us forms the concluding portion of Schneider’s Organ School, 
noticed in this department of our little miscellany some few weeks since. It is a 
clear and agreeable introduction to the celebrated pedal fagues of Sebastian Bach, 
arid the difficult compositions of this class in the German school, and is of infinite _ 
value to the young organ student, especially if he be uninitiated in the mysteries 
of pedal playing. The greater number of these trios can be executed on one row 
of keys, in case of necessity ; but for their correct performance a pedal board of 
two octaves, from C to C, is indispensable. 


Hommage & la Reine de la grande Bretagne, a new set of Waltzes for the 
Pianoforte, dedicated, by express permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
by Johann Strauss.—Cocks & Co. 

Strauss possesses as happy a talent in writing waltzes, as his band in executing 
them ; the present set, repeatedly played during the past season at Her Majesty’s 

State Balls, are pretty and pleasing enough, and executed by the composer’s 
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inimitable band, must have been very effective, we are not therefore surprised at 

their frequent performance at Buckingham Palace. 

The airs of “ Rule Britannia,” and “God save the Queen,” are very appro-- 
priately introduced—the former at the commencement, and the latter at the con- 
clusion. 

Old Time is still a flying. Ballad, the Poetry by Robert Herrick, the Music 
composed and inscribed to Henry Phillips, Esq., by John Phillip Knight.— 
Z. T. Purpay, 

Come the Moon plays on the Rose. Serenade, the Poetry by W. H. Halpin, 
Esq., the Music by John Phillip Knight.—Ditto. 

Among the many vocal productions from the pen of Mr. Knight, we do not 
remember any one nfore pleasing than the first of the two before us. Herrick’s 
pretty quaint poetry is adapted to a pleasing melody in common time, the accom- 
paniment, is throughout in triplets and is very effective. ; 

The other song, though not sv much to our taste, is agreeable enough, and better 
than many of the every day publications of this description. 


Rondo Brillant, for the Pianoforte ; composée et dediée trés respectuesement a 
son Altesse Royale la Grande Duchesse de Hesse-Darmstadt, by Charles Man- 
gold, (Eléve de I, N. Hummel.) Op.1. Wesseu & Co. 

Three Grand Waltzes for the Pianoforte ; composed and dedicated to his Friend, 
Richard Dutton, Esq., by Charles Mangold, Esq. Op.2. Drrto. 

Rondo Brillant, for two Performers on the Pianoforte ; composed and dedi 
to Mrs. Charles Eders, by Charles Mangold, Op.3. W.H. Aupriveg. 


We have with much pleasure perused the above compositions, which bear evi- 
dence of skill and genuine taste, both in their conception and execution, and are 
in every respect worthy of an accomplished pupil of the celebrated Hummel. The 
excellent style in which Mr. Mangold has rendered the sweet inspirations of his 
muse, show the effects of a master’s tuition; and these compositions moreover 
contain a degree of originality and feeling, proving their author to be not only an 
industrious pupil, but an enthusiastic and successful follower of the musical art. 

With these remarks we especially point to Op. 1, which abounds in strains of 
beautiful melody and harmony ; but at the same time offers considerable difficul- 
ties to surmount in the way of execution. However, it is nothing less than it 
professes to be—a Rondo Brillant—full of splendid passages and poetical music, 
and on that score we heartily recommend.it to the more advanced performer. 

Op. 2 is a specimen of music, in which the greatest German masters, such as 
ieconne, Mozart, Weber, Hummel, &c. deigned to exhibit their powers. 

In Germany, where the music performed at balls and public festivals, generally 
speaking, is far superior to any other country, some composers have taken the 
fancy to write pieces of music, en forme le valse, without intending them for the 
ball-room ; and it is to this class that these three grand waltzes belong. 

Op. 3 is a very entertaining Rondo for two performers of moderate skill. It 
is remarkable for great simplicity of style, and a fine combination of melodious 
ideas admirably disposed. In this respect we prefer it to Op. 1, in which the 
composer might have used a little less profusion, without diminishing the effect 
of the whole, 


tod 





VU ee re 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Sir,—Whenever I have visited the Reading Room at the British Museum, I 
have always deplored the want of a classed catalogue of reference ; and I am sorry 
to say that the various musical works are so scattered throughout the forty or 
fifty folio catalogues, that much time is lost in searching for the volume that may 
be required. Having occasion to search in the library for services and anthems of 
the English school from the Reformation to the latter end of the last century, 
with the exception of the collection made by Dr. Tudway for Lord Harley, in six 
volumes quarto, and another volume, I could find nothing for my purpose. 
was informed that there was a large collection of musical works, in a lower apart- 
ment, not yet catalogued! Is not this shameful in an institution, the express 
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object of which, is the preservation of the literary remains of art and science, of 
all ages, and of all countries? Is it the ars of the trustees, or of any of the 
officers connected with the establishment? Although I can look round my own 
library, and select from thirty to forty volumes of English services and anthems, 
in MS. and print, some of which are in the autograph of the composers, and 
unpublished, there are not above a dozen volumes accessible at the British 
Museum. There is not a copy of either Boyce’s, Croft’s, Green’s, Arnold’s, or 
Page’s valuable collections of English church music in the library. The pur- 
chases towards the collection, have been very “ few, and far between.” 

At the sale of Heber’s collection of MSS. two or three years back, in which 
there were many rare volumes of English music, the — for the Royal Library 
at Paris, purchased for a few shillings, nine or ten valuable lots, among the rest 
the following :—Lot 1153, “a volume in the handwriting of William Lawes, as 
appears by the following note.” ‘ Richard Gibbons, his booke, given to him by 
Mr. William Lawes, all of his own pricking and composing,” in the original bind- 
ing. This volume ought to be in our own Museum. The other volumes that the 
Paris agent bought, contained sacred compositions, by Orlando Gibbons, Dr. 
Blow, Henry Purcell, Wise, Matthew Locke, &c. Upon Sir Frederick Madden 
(who attended the scale) being asked why he did not purchase these volumes for 
the British Museum, his reply was, “ We have them over and over again!” If 
so, where are they? They are not catalogued, and I have searched for them in 
vain, The only portions that were bought for the Museum library, were lot 1151, 
the virginal book of Elizabeth Rogers, 1656, containing songs by Lawes, Brewer, 
and the names of the tunes. This afterwards belonged to Sir T. Fairfax. 
Lot 1156, ‘a volume containing Fancies, in three parts, for viols and virginals ; 
Songs and Dialogues, for two, three, and four voices, for several comedies 
and masques, performed before king Charles I. Motets and anthems, for two, 
three, four, and five voices. Psalms, Hymns, and Te Deums, in English and 
Latin, for two, three, four, five, and six voices, all in score.” The following note 
is appended by its former possessor, E.T Warren. ‘* Upon a careful examina- 
tion of this book, it appears to be in the handwriting of one or two authors, being 
essays in every kind of composition, and shews, by many memorandums and 
dates to be found herein, that it was composed between the years 1630 and 1662. 
The book is perfected by the author's own corrections.” William and Henry 
Lawes were then favourite composers. William was killed in 1645, and Henry 
died in 1662. Matthew Locke, Dr. Colman, and Dr. Wilson, were in favour 
—_ in Charles II.’s reign. The former, quitted his service for the queen’s, and 

ied in 1677. 

The above volume contains one hundred and seventeen compositions (all vocal 
except six) on five hundred and eighty-eight closely written folio pages. To 
those who may wish to inspect this volume, its number in the Museum is 10,338 

lut, ‘ Among the musical manuscripts purchased at Rome in 1770,” (says Dr. 

umey, see vol. iv. page 155), “ one that ranks the highest in my own favour, was 
the music book of Salvator Rosa, the painter, in which are contained not only airs 
and cantatas, set by Carissimi, Cesti, Luigi, Cavalli, Legrenzi, Capellini, Pasqual- 
lini, and Bandini, of which the words of several are by Salvator Rosa; but eight 
entire cantatas written, set, and transcribed by the celebrated painter himself. 
The book was purchased of his great grand-daughter, who inhabited the house in 
which her ancestor lived and died. 

“The handwriting was ascertained by collation, with his letters and satires, of 
which the originals are still preserved by his descendants.” What has become of 
this volume? it is not in the Museum library. In whose possession is this inter- 
esting relic? probably bought by some one who knew not its value ; perhaps, 
ere this, it has been torn up for waste paper. 

After the sale of Greatorex’sand Charles Wesley’s library, I bought of a book- 
seller a quantity of musical MSS, at the price of waste paper, and regret to say, 
that before I was aware of it, a portion was actually sold as such, and consequently 
entirely lost. Among the manuscripts of the former, I discovered an Italian 
madrigal for three voices, in score with a figured bass, by an unknown composer 
of the name of Grex. It is an excellent composition. 

At the sale of the interesting collection of manuscript music bslonging to the 
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late W. Y. Otley, Esq., sold at Sotheby’s on the 17th instant, seventeen lots were 
sold in one lot to Mr. Edward Taylor, for five guineas. Among these, there 
were four thick volumes of masses, motets, &c., for four, six, and eight voices 
(beautifully written in score) by Pa.estrina ; two volumes of spiritual ma- 
drigals by the same composer. The remainder consisted of masses, motets, 
lamentations, &c., by Allegri, Vittoria, Morales, Durante, Clari, Scarlatti, Beneini, 
Leo, Majo, Jomelli, Pergolesi, Porposa, &c., in all upwards of sixty volumes. 
This is truly a noble beginning for the new Metropolitan Musical Library ; and if 
those members of the profession as well as amateurs, were only to present the 
duplicate copies of whatever works they may have in their possession to thelibrary, 
it would become a valuable collection for the historical lecturer, student, and 
antiquarian to refer to. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JosepH WARREN, 





ON THE APTITUDE OF DIFFERENT LANGUAGES FOR MUSIC. 


The English have frequently been taunted by foreigners, more especially by 
the French, as —_— an unmusical language ; and some have gone so far as to 
express doubts whether music could ever be successfully married to such a mass 
of consonants and cacophony. We shall endeavour to show that our language, 
though it cannot compete with the Italian in gore aptitude for musical expres- 
sion, is yet superior in this point to the French and German. The Italians have 
five vowels, perfectly pure in themselves, and pronounced in a uniform manner, 
with little or no variation. Their force may be exemplified in the English words, 
father, there, see, more, soon. Nearly every word terminates in a vowel; which 
affords the singers of that nation the great advantage of swelling and diminishing 
the sound of a final syllable, without the necessity of bringing it to a violent death, 
by a process of lingual or labial smothering. In this particular qualification the 
Italian is unique; and other languages must be content to take rank according to 
the ratio which their vocal bear to their consonantal terminations. Next to it 
may stand the Latin, then the Spanish, then the English or French, and last of 
all, et longo intervallo, the German. 

Inasmuch as the sounds of all the Italian vowels are included in the French and 
English pronunciations, it is the practice of judicious composers of the latter coun- 
tries, to bring their more emphatic and prolonged notes to bear upon those vowels ; 
and where this cannot be effected, to conceal and veil as much as possible the less 
musical syllables. In either language these are sufficiently numerous ; but in this 
point we have greatly the advantage of the French. The genius of the French 
pronunciation is nasal—the syllables an, en, in, on, un, are repeated in ceaseless 
and varied discordance, like the twanging of a Jew’s harp, which would be the 
despair of a musician, were it not that the ear may be habituated to almost any 
cacophony. The thin u is of constant recurrence, the singer appearing as if de- 
sirous to shelter a split lip from the inclemency of the weather—the e mute is a 
close unmusical sound. 

An Italian composer engaged in the task of setting French words, has anotber 
difficulty to surmount—the difference of rhythm. That of the Italian language is 
trochaic. ‘The French have but little accent of any kind, but that little is iambic. 
The pure trochu is unknown ; accordingly they are in the habit of rendering the 
Italian trochu by words terminating in e mute; as méndé, péré, conspiré, &c. 
This reminds us of a departure from the canons of French prosody in Balfe’s 
chorus of Vive Je Roi. Had Balfe been writing a French opera, he would have 
treated this phrase as one of four syllables. ~ 

The English language is free from the nasality of the French ; it is superior to 
Italian in the precision and variety of its rhythm, and has the force and energy of 
the German without its extravagance. Our ter composers have been deeply 
studious of the adaptation of sound to sense. The alliance is close and indissoluble ; 
accordingly, we cannot endure to hear our greater works of native or adopted 
genius, performed to other words than our own. Who of those that were spell- 
bound in former days by Bartleman’s magnificent delivery of “ Angel of life,” 
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would have tolerated a version of the same in choice Italian? Who could lister 
to the Messiah or Creation, set to foreign words? ‘The greater part of the former 
work was performed last year in Paris, at Musard’s Concert Room, and some 
specimens of the language are worth quoting. Instead of, “For the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth,” we had “ Dieu sur la terre, regne en bon pére.” In the 
grand finale of “ King of Kings, and Lord of Lords,” the unfortunate gentlemen 
of the chorus had to intonate “ Oui toujours, il regnera.” Again, in the opening 
of the Creation, at the words, “ Let there be light, and there was light,” who is not 
familiar with the splendid burst into the major key, so admirably expressive of the 
word on which it falls, and rendered doubly effective by the open vowel? In 
French we have “ Et la lumiére fut’—the burst falling upon the thin vowel in 
“ fut ;” and the effect of which, however illustrative of the advent of light, eould 
scarcely fail of being attended by the eclipse of all its English hearers. 

The Spanish is a noble and musical language, and more masculine than the 
Italian. Its pronunciation is something too sibilant, and includes among its 
sounds the guttural of the Germans. Of the latter language it is more difficult to 
speak. It is held by many musicians in unqualified abhorrence as a vehicle for 
musical sounds—but habit and long familiarity produce in most ears a partial or 
entire reconciliation. Sometimes the stronghold of our repugnance is taken by 
storm. Who thought of the ach and ich when entranced by the vocal inspirations 
of a Schréder ? 

But in situations requiring great force and energy the German is triumphant. 
There are few that have witnessed an Italian and German performance of Don 
Giovanni, but prefer the latter, were it only for the immense superiority of the 
choruses, The pleasure was far enhanced to those who understood the language 
which has ten times the fire and energy of the Italian version. By way of speci- 
men may be given the dying exclamations of the Don— 

“ Ha! welche Schlunde 6ffnet sich 
Geister schwirrn umher fiirchterlich 
Dort gaihnt ein offnes Grab 


Almachtiger Himmel, erbarme dich 
Nur kurze, kurze Frist !” 


And the chorus of demons in unison— 
*¢ Halle umher, O Klage 
Halle, Verdammung’s Wort ! 
Halle lauter O Klage 
Donn’re, Verdammung’s Wort,” 
Amicus. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Kean, Pops, and CaTauani, were one day invited to dine with Jones, the 
Dublin manager, at his house, a mile or two from Dublin, with some of the first 
people. It was not long after dinner when Pope asked Kean what time he had 
ordered the carriage? He replied, “ At eleven.” At Pope’s request, it was sent 
for directly, and they departed. As they were returning, Kean asked Pope why 
he was in such a hurry to come away! “ Why, did you not observe what occurred 
atdinner?” “No.” No! Why, did you not see what the monster, Catalani, 
did?” “Not I,” said Kean. “ Why, Sir,” replied Pope, “ she cut a fricandeau 
with a knife.” ‘* Yes,” said Kean, “1 did see that: but what of it?” ‘ What of 
it!” exclaimed Pope ; “ why, she ought to have used a spoon, and I will never 
again sit down with the woman till she has learned to help a fricandeau.” 


Guovorster Musica Festivau.—The high interest which the festival excites 
in the musical world, and amongst the friends of the admirable charity which it is 
intended to benefit, deepens as the period draws nearer. Everything seems to be- 
token that the ensuing meeting will be by far the most splendid in the annals of 
the “ Three Choirs.” The best talent that the Continent and this country can 
produce has been engaged, and the general arrangements seem to us quite perfect. 
The selection realizes every thing that the most fastidious critic could wish.— 
Gloucester Journal, 
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Foreren Musican Inreniieence.—Count and Countess di Rossi (Mdlle. 
Sontag) have just paid a visit to the Prussian capital, where they had the honour 
of dining with the Royal family. After the repast, the amiable Countess joined 
fn several duets and concerted pieces with the Princes and Princesses present. 
Her voice is said to be as melodious as ever. 

The first representation of a new opera, in three acts, by Lindpainter, entitled 
Die Macht des Liedes (the Power of Music), at Weimar, had met with great suc- 
cess, A petit opera, in one act, of Henri Rotsch, Die Entfiihrung in Duplo 
{the Double Elopement), has been equally well received, and is likely to become 

ular. 

Peden, the German composer, Maitre de Chapel to the King of Hanover, 
author of the Vampire, Hans Heiling, Templar and Jewess, &c., has produced a 
new opera at the King’s Theatre, at Hanover, entitled Baebou ; the music was 
enthusiastically received, but the libretto is dull in the extreme. The theatre of 
the court is within the walls of the palace, but as it is very small, and the King is 
desirous that the public should be present at the performances of his excellent 
company of artistes, his Majesty has given directions for a new theatre to be con- 
structed on the most approved plan, and the government architect, M. Lautner, 
has received the necessary command, 


CuELtenHamM.—M, Strauss gave a grand morning concert at the Assembly 
Rooms on Thursday ; being the last previous to the coronation at Milan, 


Tue concert given by Persiani and Rubini at the Assembly Rooms, on Tuesday 
the 28th ult., was attended by six hundred persons. The selection comprised their 
most successful efforts during the past Opera season. Persiani, the successor of 
Malibran and the rival of Grisi, is a singer of the most finished character and of 
the highest school. Her voice is very extensive in compass, and flexible, but not 
of the sweetest quality—being sometimes thin and wiry. Signor Rubini was 
received with enthusiasm, and encored in Bellini’s grand Air “ Il Pirata.” It 
would be impossible to overpraise his execution—in style, feeling, and voice, he is 
alike admirable. Signor Emiliani, on the violin, displayed consummate ability in 
the performance of “ La Romanesca.”—Cheltenham Chronicle. 


Monstev2 D’Arcis, a clever professor, and a pupil of Mehul, gave a concert at 
his house on Wednesday evening last. He was‘assisted by Pio Cianchettini, the 
Montpellier Band, and several professors and amateurs. The following is the 
programme :—Part J, Symphony in B flat (No. 9), Haydn. Aria, Mr. Conrad 
Boisragon, D’Arcis. Concerto in F, (Up. 27), grand pianoforte, Pio Cianchet- 
tini, Dussek. Aria, Mr. Conrad Boisragon, “ Qui spegno,” Mozart. Overture 
(MS.) first time of performance, D’Arcis——Part IJ. Symphony in C (No. 1), 
Beethoven. Aria “ Vi ravviso,” Mr. Conrad Boisragon, Bellini. Grand Finale 
(Jupiter), Mozart. Leader, Mr. Cooper ; Conductor, Pio Cianchettini—Most of 
the pieces went off well, especially Beethoven’s exquisite Symphony, and Mozart’s 
« Jupiter.” The conviviality of the evening was kept up to a late hour. 

Sr. James’s Tueatrre.—It is said that Mr. Braham is about to retire from the 
lessee-ship of this Theatre, and that Mr. Mitchell is in treaty for it, for his Opera 
Buffa company. 

Mr. Hickson has been engaged to teach the children, belonging to the National 
School in St. Sepulchre’s parish, to sing at sight. 

Corx.—On Thursday evening last, a farewell supper was given at the Imperial 
Hotel, by a number of musical gentlemen and amateurs of this city, in order to 
do honour to Mr. Balfe, who so deservedly has won the golden opinions of all 
classes. The supper was on the table at half-past eleven, and nothing could sur- 
pass the elegance with which every thing was got up. It was laid out in the 
Grand Ball Room, which was brilliantly lighted, and ornamented with various 
devices. Several songs and toasts were given by Balfe, Templeton, and Keays. 


A Goop Ear.—A gentleman, who was anxious to secure to his son a thorough 
knowledge of the science of music, took him to an eminent professor for instruction, 
who told him that whatever instruction his son might receive, would be of very 
little benefit to him, unless he possessed a good ear. The father replied, that he 
had never in his life seen a handsomer ear than Bob’s. 
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A new comedy, in thee acts, by Buckstone, entitled “A Lesson for Ladies,” was 
brought out at the Haymarket last night. 


Frencu Reparter.—There lodged in my hotel a member of the Italian 
Opera Company, one of the utile non dulce, a third-rate artist, whose conceit, 
commensurate with his ignorance, was excessive ; nor was this his only foible, 
although his person was robust and features vulgar, he fancied all the women 
were in love with him. Jealous of the “‘ build” of Ivanhoff’s apparel, the Signor, 
not to be outdone, sent for a tailor to take measure for pantaloons, a la D pin 
Mons. Snip, in answer to a question touching costs, replied that his charge would 
be fifty francs. “What!” fifty francs!” exclaimed Signor, “per bacco, I gave 
only thirty for those I now wear, and wont give a sous more, so be off.” “ Eh bien ! 
Monsieur, I tell you frankly, that there is quite as much difference between your 
pantaloons of thirty, and mine of fifty francs, as between your singing and 
Rubini’s. 





Weexty List or New Pustications. 


PIANOFORTE, Perry. ‘* Where is my hunter boy” Ditto 
Strauss. Elizabethen waltzes, (No. 21 Schubert. ‘‘ Through the night’s dark 
of the collection of Duets)....++...0«. Wessel shadow stealing.” sswsssse-sserrneemee Ditto 
Beethoven. Overture to Coriolanus, Killiwoda. ‘‘ We wander far, we wan- 
by C. Czerny... eoseonse » EMO der wide,” (No. 91, of German songs) Wessel 
Chwatal. Variations on the air ‘* The PIANO AND FLUTE. 
SWeetest TOSE.” .rrorcoreresroccecsesecesese Ditto Strauss. Waltzes of Brussler Spitzen, 
Cooke, T. Lord Hardwicke’s march.Blackman Ball Racketen, Philomelen, Pilger 
Kiallmark. Marian, air varié......... Ditto am Rheim, Rosa Alessandra, Eliza- 
———. Robin Adair, ditto...... Ditto bethen, Das Laben ein Zang, Gabri- 
— —. Ye banks and Braes, ditto Ditto elen Haldigung, Mein Schouster, 





Donizetti. L’Amante Spagunolo, 
arietta 

Labarre. Une branche fleurie, Chan- 
sonnette Ditto 








. _Revieus ma Mere, romanceDitto 

Hunten. No, 2 of three Rondos, froi 

Le Diable Boiteux ... Ditto 
Burgmuller, Une fleur su 

sage, a la La Reigne, Victoria 

valse Brillante seers 
Schunke. Rondo valse sur 

de Strauss. 
Doyley. Coronation quadrilles...... 

VOCAL. 





Knapton, P. ‘* For all our men were 
very merry,” glee, 4 voices ........ Blackman 
Wade. ‘Give mea path.” .... Mori 





Zag in Baden, and Mer-Kurs FlugelCocks 
ACRED. 


SAC 
Clark’s Supplement to the Sacred 
Gleaner, completion of 1000 Psalm 
and Hymn tunes Bl 
MILITARY BAND. 
Strauss. Eisenbahn, or railroad walt- 
zes, No. 51 of Wessel and Co.’s 
Journal Wessel 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hamilton. Catechism of Harmony 
.and thorough Bass, 5th edition..... Cocks 
. On Singing, 2nd edition. Ditto 
Dictionary of 2000 musical 
terms, Sth edition......0-00000e00008 Ditto 
Lemoin. Treatise on tical Har- 
mony, (for pianists), book 5....0.. Wessel 








{We should feel obliged if Publishers would forward us their Weekly Lists made out in the manner 


adopted by us in their Publication.] 
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G. A, KOLLMANN’S NEW PATENT PIANOFORTES. 


HE novel features which characterize Mr. G. Kollman’s Horizontat Granp 
HORIZONTAL SQUARE, UPRIGHT GRAND, and UPRIGHT SEMIGRAND PIANO- 





FORTES, consist not merely in Improvements of One, or several of the vatious parts of which the Instru- 
ment is composed, while the Principles according to which it has hitherto been formed are retained, but in 
the application of superior Principles of such a nature, that these Piano/ortes receive a new and Improved 
construction in adi their departments, obtaining by simple means the best results, namely in— 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF TONE—STANDING IN TUNE—FACILITY OF TUNING— 
GOOD TOUCH—EXTERNAL FORM—AND GENERAL DURABILITY. 


The new qualities of the Horizontal Grand Pianoforte, may be briefly described as follows :— 

1. The Hammers and Mechanism are placed Above the String, so that the Hammers Strike Down on 
the Strings Towards the Bridge and Soundboard. It is by this mode of action alone, that tone of 
the finest quality and gered power is produced. In the usual Grand Pianofortes the Mechanism is p) 
Under the Strings, and the Hammers strike them Upwards, Away from the Bridge and Soundboard. 

_ 2. a Stringing and Soundboard have qualities by which the Quantity of tone in the Instrument is 
increased. : 

3. The entire Plan of Tuning is New, and rendered a mathematical operation, regulated with Ease and 
Certainty, by means of Screw power. Hence the Pianoforte can be tuned with exactness and Facility. It 
stands firm ia tune, and the strings can be renewed as often as may be desirable, without the mode of 


fixing them being lessened in security. 
4. The Mechanism is Simple, and acts with the least ible friction and resistance. The results of this 


arrangement are: 1. A good 


The four Classes of Mr. Kollmann’s new P’ 


i i ood and easy touch, enabling the performer to produce every variety of expression 

and execution with facility—-2. Durability of the action 
5. New Features of Outline of the Pianoforte, by which it is rend 

‘ianofortes, 


’s original state. 


i more C t and Elegant. 
the qualities of the Horizontal Grand, 





therefore, although varying in fourm and dimensions, they all have the Grand Pianoforte Tone. 


The above Pianofortes are to be 
be had, 


seen at No, 21, OLD BOND STREET; where Prospectuses may 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


F, CHOPIN’S PIANOFORTE 
WORKS. 
PUBLISHED at Messrs. WESSEL 


and Co’s. Foreign Music Warehouse. 


* Op. L 
t Op. 2. 


** Adieu 4 Varsovie,” Rondeau. 

“ Homage 4 Mozart,” Gr. Var, on La 

ci darem, 

* Op. 3. *‘* La Gaité,” Polonoise brillante in C, 
the sames....se0000-4 Piano and Violin. 
the same ....... «Piano and Violoncello. 

Op. 5. La Posiana, Rondeau on a Mazur, 

* Op. 6. Souvenir de ja Pologne, Mazurkas, 
First Set. 

* Op. 7. Souvenir de la Pologne, 
Second Set. 

Op. 8. First Grand Trio, Piano, Violin, and 
Violoncello. 
the same.......- 
Violoncello, by Clinton. 

* Op. 9. Murmures de la Seine, 3 Nocturnes. 

Op. 10. Twelve Grand Studies, revised edition, 

with additional fingering by his pupil, 

I. Fontana, First and Second book of 


Studies. 
* f Op. 11. First Grand Concerto in E minor, 
edited and fingered by I. Fontana. 
Op. 12. Grand duo Concertant, Piano and Vio- 
loncello, on Meyerbeer’s Robert le 


Mazurkas, 


« Piano, Flute, and 
inton 


Diable. 
N.B The Violoncello part by A. Franchomme. 
© SAME .,..+++eee0eeee4ePiano and Violin. 
* + Op. 13. Fantasia brillante sur des airs Na- 
tionaux Polonois. 
* + Op. 14. Krakowiak, Grand Rondeau de Con- 
cert in F 





Op. 15. Les Zephirs, 3 Nocturnes. 
¥ Op. 16. Rondeau elegant, in E flat. 
* Op. 17. Souvenir de la 

Third Set. 
* Op. 18. _—— valse, Invitation pour la 


Pologne, Mazurkas, 


nse 
* Op. 19. Souvenir d’ Andalousie, Bolero, 
Op. 20. Le Banquet Infernal, Scherzo. 

+ Op. 21. Second Grand Concerto in F minor, 

* + Op. 22. Grande Polonoise Brill. precédée 
d’une andante spianato in E flat. 
* Op. 23. Ballade (ohne worte) 
* Op. 24. Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas, 


4th Set 

Op. 25. 3rd and 4th book of Twelve Grand 
Studies. 

* Op. 26. Deux Polonoises. 

Op. 27. Les Plaintives, 2 Nocturnes. 

Op. 28. Impromptu in A flat. 

Op. 30. Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas, 
5th Set. 

Op. 31. La meditation, second Scherzo. 

Op. 32. Il lamento, e la consolazione, 2 
Nocturnes. 


Some of the above pieces marked with a star, 
have already been published by Wessel and Co., as 
Piano Duets. To those with +, orchestral parts 
may be had. 


No. 6, Frith Street, Soho Square. 


WESSEL & Co’s. Series of Modern Trios for 
Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. No. 1, Chopin, 
Op. 8, 10s. 6d. No.2, Kuplau, Op. 119, 9s. No, 
3, Reissiger, Op. 40, 10s. No.4, Weber, i: 63, 
9s. No. 5, Mayseder, Op. 34, Ist, 10s. No. 6, 
Pixis, Op 129, 5th, 10s. 6d. No.7, Mayseder, Op. 
52, 2nd, 10s. No. 8, Reissiger, 9th, 10s. 6d. No. 
9, Reissiger, Op. 115, 10th, 10s. 6d. No. 10, 
Reissiger, Op. 125, 11th, 1@s. 6d. This fine collec- 
tion wi!l shortly be increased with other Copyright 
Trios by Aloys, Schmitt, Reissiger. &c. 





Just Published, 


Rerae QUADRILLES FOR 
PIANOFORTE, with Flute Accompani- 
ments, ad lib., composed by T. Latour, price 4s. 
Also a brilliant Galopade, price 2s. 6d.; and a 2nd 
Galopade, price 2s., by the same popular author. 

London: J. A. Novello, Music Seller, by special 
appointment, to the Queen. 








SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 8th, 1838. 
THE FOLLOWING SELECTION OF 
MUSIC 


WILL BE PERFORMED BY 


MR. PURKIS, 


ON THE 
POLLONICON, a Grand Musical 


Instrument, at the Rooms of ROBSON & 
SON, Organ Builders, 
101, ST. MARTIN’S LANE., 
Commencing at 2 o’Clock. 
ADMITTANCE 1s. 
The Mechanical Powers of the Instrument will 
Commence the Performance with MOZART’S 
OVERTURE to IDOMENEDO, and Con- 
clude with WEBER’S Celebrated 
OVERTURE to OBERON. 
PART L 


Overture—Catherine Grey, «+ 
Duet—‘ La ci darem,’ «++. 
Glee—‘ Merrily, merrily sounds t 
Duet— Switzerland, dear Switzerland,’.... Blewitt. 
Air—‘ Nel cor piu,’— with variations—a 

la PAGANIN Lesssessessessseesssreceversees PUPK Se 

PART IL 
Overture—FraDiavolo, 
Duet — Dove sono,’ 
Concerto. ooee 
Ballad— Tweed side,’ ser.-sevsreesererssereeeee- 
h 


Mare 

















This day is Published, Price 5s. 


NEW SET OF PSALM AND 

HYMN TUNES for the use of Churches, 
Chapels, and Sunday Schools. Arranged for the 
Organ or Pianoforte, by WILLIAM WILLIS, 
Organist of Holy Trinity Church, Kingswood; 
London: Houlston and S' , 65, Paternoster 
Row; and J. Hart, Hatton Garden. 








Just Published. 
EMS OF GERMAN SONG, 


Book 3, price 5s., containing : 
Adieu... .ssosresrsesesreveesDy Schubert 
My dream of love....... Spohr 
All is OVEF..+ccccsccrsereee Ve Weber 
Absence. Hi t 
EVening..+.sseeeesesrseeeee 
Love is a traitor .. 





Methfessel 
V. Weber 
Spohr 
Methfessel 
recscccce | Ve We 
The Mili—Song by Kreutzer, with Pianoforte 
Viol lo, or Horn F 3 
Bellini’s eutire Opera of Norma, arranged 
for the pianoforte, for two performers...... 
Donizetti’s L’ Elisir d’ Amore for pianoforte 








solo 
Czerny, Op. 505, Six easy and pleasing Ron- 
deaux for the pianoforte, for two perfoim- 
ers, eac 
Diabelli’s easy Sonatas for pianoforte, two 
performers, in 4 Books....each 1s. 6d., and 
J. J. EWER & Co., Bow Church Yard. 


A GOOD SHAKE FOR 8s. 
BSERVATIONS on the Vocal 


Shake, with examples and exercises for cb- 
taining that indisy ble or t, written and 
inscribed to her friend and pupil, Mrs. Searle, (late 
Miss Cecilia Novello,) by Mrs. Blaine Hunt, pro- 
fessor of singing. 

*,* Mrs. Hunt’s terms for teach 
address may be obtained at the pub 
J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 











ing singing and 
lisher’s. 

















GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


1838. 
HE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH MEETING of the Choirs of 
GLOUCESTER, WORCESTER, and HEREFORD, for the benefit of the Widows and Orphans 
of Clergymen in the three Dioceses. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
A ° 


STEWARDS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ELLENBOROUGH, The Venerable ARCHDEACON — 
HENRY THOMAS HOPE, Esq., M.P. | The Rev. RICHARD MUSGRAV 
PURNELL BRANSBY PURNELL, Esq. The Rev. SAMUEL LYSONS. 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS: 
MADAME GUILIETTA GRISI AND MADAME ALBERTAZZI, 
SIGNOR IVANOFF AND SIGNOR 1LABLACHE. 

MRS. KNYVETT, MISS BIRCH, AND MRS. ALFRED SHAW. 
MR. KNYVETT, MR. HOBBS, MR. BRAHAM, MR. A. NOVELLO, 
AND MR. PHILLIPS. 

Leapers—Me_ssrs. CRAMER ann MORI. 
Conpvtctorn—MR. AMOTT. 


The INSTRUMENTAL BAND and CHORUS will consist of UPWARDS of 
THREE HUNDRED PERFORMERS, 


Being ONE HUNDRED MORE PERFORMERS than have been e mployed on any previous occasion, 
and as those only of the first-rate talent have been e ng ed, it is presumed that the effect produced in this 
Cathedral, the finest for Music in the Kingdom, will it 
po mre Festival. 
For the EVENING CONCERTS, in addition to the most Eminent Vocal Talent engaged, the Orchestra 
will consist exclusively of Performers from the Philharmonic and Opera Bands, thereby ensuring perfect 
unity and precision in the performances. 


On TUESDAY MORNING. September 11th, 
AT THE CATHEDRAL, 
A SERMON 


Will be preached by the Venerable ARCHDE\1CON WETHERELL, Prebendary of Gloucester 
Cathedral.—in the course of the Service will be performed, 
OVERTURE.—Esther —Handel. 
GRAND DETTENGEN TE DEUM —Handel. 
AN THEM.—* Blessed is he. ”— Boyce. 


y equal at in the Abbey, at the celebrated West- 


DUET.—*“ Here shall soft C harity.”—Boye 
GRAND CORONATION ANTHEM,.—(Com. for the Coronation of QUEEN VICTORIA.)—Knyvett. 


On WEDNESDAY MORNING, September 12th, 
AT THE CATHEDRAL, 
ST. PAUL, 


(An Oratorio, composed by Dr. Felir Mendelssohn *partholdy ; with a short Selection of 
SACRED MUSIC, from the Works of 


HANDEL, MOZART, CHERUBINI, &c. 


On THURSDAY MORNING, September 13th, 


AT THE CATHEDRAL, 
Handel’s Sacred Oratorio “ISRAEL IN EGYPT;” with a Selection of SACRED ane from the 
«* Creation,” by Bovis the “ Requiem,” by Mozart, and the Works of BEETHOVEN, 
HIMMEL, HASSE, MARCELLO, ATTWOOD, &e. 
On FRIDAY MORNING, September 14th, 
T THE CATHEDRAL, 
Handel’s Sacred Oratorio ‘‘ THE MESSIAH,” with MOZART’S Accompaniments. 


On the Evenings of Tussiey, Wetneeday, and Thursday, 
e will b 
MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


The Festival will Conclude with a 


CGRAND BGANCT O% FVBB ORSSS BABB 
On FRIDAY EVENING, 
For which Mr. J. Weippert’s Celebrated QUADRILLE BAND has been engaged. 


Persons residing at a distance, and being desirous of securing places, by intimating the number required, 
by letter, (post paid, ) addressed to Mr. AMO TT, Cloisters, and re mitting at the same time the amount, 
may rely upon having the same advantage of choice exercised in their behalf, as if they were present in 
person. 


Published by H. HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, & R. GROOMBRIDGE, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, 
LONDON :—Printed by WILLIAM WILCOCKSON, Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane, 








